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| The process through which you have passed, 
| however painful and protracted, was all necessary 


SS | 


| to hedge up your way from establishing your own 
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| bring you to the feet of Jesus, needy and naked, 


assurance—that “ He is able to save to the utter- 
| most them that come to God by him, seeing he 
| ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
} Continue in the grace of God, by living in the 
| faith of that libérating saying, which has set your 
) spirit free ; and, with humble confidence, hang all 
) your hopes upon him, ‘‘ who, of God, is made unto 


demption, that according as it is written, “‘ he that 
| glorieth let him glory in the Lord :” and, while as 
| @ sinner, you trust entirely to the dignity, atone- 

ment, and intercession of Immanuel, live as a be- 
liever, by looking to him as an example, and 
| ** walking even as he walked,” and, according to 
| the precepts he has given, which point out the path 
| of sanctity, and give direction “ how you ought to 
| walk so as to please God.” Live in the expecta- 
| tion of the second coming of Christ, and be dili- 
| gent in doing the will of God, that so ‘* you may be 
| found of him in peace, at his appearing, without 








| righteousness, to break your league with sin, and | 


| glad to know, and willing to be sheltered in this 


jus, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- , 








LETTERS OF A FATHER, 
Expressions of Paternal Solicitude, extracted from the Letters of | 
a Father to his Son. T. R. Marvin, 32 Congress street, Boston. | 
These letters were originally written by a gen- 
tleman in Scotland to his son. 


spot and blameless.” : 

I am pleased to observe by yours, that you anti- 
cipate difficulties; for ‘‘the narrow way” which 
leads to life eternal is full of them; but ‘the 
righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shal! wax stronger and stronger.” 

















A MISSIONARY TALE. 
The following well written narrative will be read with addi- 
| tional interest when assured that it is alla reality. The mis- 
| sionary family spoken of are those who went from this region to 
the Osage Indians in 1821, under the superintendence of the 
| Rev. Messrs. Dodge and Vaill. The female, whose death is so 
feelingly described, was the wife of Mr. Samuel Newton, one of 
the mission family, and daugliter of Mrs. Baldwin, of Wood- 
| bridge, a town adjoining New Haven. 
; Ona fine morning in May, 18—, two of those 
| large boats in which families emigrating to the west 
descend our rivers, were seen slowly flaating down 
the Ohio. Built of rough heavy timber, and intend- 
'ed to move only with the current, these unwieldy 
| vessels !ay silent and motionless on the wave that 
| bore them gently towards their destination. Ata 
{small village—or rather at a spot intended to be 
| occupied as such—the boats were brought to the 
|shore and moored, and the passengers began to 
| mingle with the people whom curivsity had drawn 
ito the landing place. It was a missionary family, 
| proceeding to its station among the Osage Indians, 
{that halted thus in the wilderness, to receive a fore- 
taste of the scenes that awaited them in the distant 
forest. 
The place at which they had stopped, was a level 
| plain of rich alluvion, from which the timber had 


| 


If | been cleared for the space of a mile along the river, 


Ihe name of the you earnestly seek the Lord, to sustain and {and nearly that depth into the forest. A cluster 
young man was Robert Barclay, 


They were not 
intended to be published. Robert, after some time 
hecame pious, and ina few years he died. ‘These 
letters were afterwards found among his papers, 
done up very neatly in bundles, and upon the out- 
side was written, ‘ For frequent perusal.” They | 
were then taken and printed. T'wo editions have | 
been printed in Scotland, and one in this country. | 
The fullowing letter which we publish as a speci- \ 


| 
i 


men, is one which was sent to him immediately after | 
his conversion. 
2d November, 1818. | 

Dear * * * *,—I have been tootardy in taking that | 
definite notice of your long and most gratifying | 
letter of the 23d ult.; this, however, has not been 
owing to any want of interest in it, but to want of | 
convenient time to reply to it as I ought. 

Ido hope that God has indeed had mercy on 
you, and granted you faith and love in Christ Jesus; 
and ifso, then he will “ give you more grace” to 
live by the faith of his Son, and in love to him that 
died for you, and rose again. At the same time, 
it will be your united. duty and interest to remem- 
ber that you can only evince to yourself and others, 
that you have obtained mercy by your living in this | 
manner, 

“The wormwood and the gall” of your state of 
apostacy from God, and rebellion against him, with 
the depths of darkness and distress, in which you 
were involved before God discovered to you the way 
of escape, and drew you “out of the horrible pit 
and miry clay” of that condition, must be very fresh 
and full in your recollection ; and this state I would 
have you often to ponder, and to put it in contrast 
with that state of light, liberty and hope, into which 

dod hath brought you; and, in the light of both, 
learn the obligations you are under to sovereign 
saving grace aild mercy ; and how much you ought, 
as a saved sinner, to glorify him for that mercy, 
who has made you to differ from the multitude, as 
well as from your ferymer self, in giving you to ex- 


port you. His strength will be perfected in your 


| weakness, and he wil! give you the victory over in- 


ternal corruption, and external interruption and 
opposition. 


| strengthen you, his grace will be sufficient to sup- | of cabins, recently built, of rough logs, to which 


‘the bark still adhered, presented to the eyes of our 
| travellers, a specimen of human existence, more 
| nearly approaching the rudeness ofsavage life, than 
| any thing they.had yet seen. There was nothing 


Make yourself familiar with the example of} here to recal to their memory their own lovely 


Christ referred to in Hebrews, xi. 1—4, as illus- 


| trated in his holy life, with the encourageméents re- | 


overcome. 
each of the seven epistles to the seven churches, 


| homes,—the beautiful villages of New England. 


; _ And yet the scene was not destitute of attraction. 


|} corded, and the blessings promised to them that) Art had done little to spoil, and nothing to embel- 
Many of these are stated at the end of | lish it, but nature had been prodigal of her boun- 


ities. As the travellers stood on the bank, they 


in the second and third chapters of the book of | beheld the “ beautiful river,” for miles above and 


Revelation. To assist you to understand these 
promises, I send you some manuscript sermons for 


| your perusal, which will supply what I would other- 


wise have sent you by letter. : 

That part of the last address of Paul, to his 
friends at Miletus, is most worthy of your practical 
regard—‘‘ And now brethren, I commend you to 
God, and to the word of his grace, which is able 
to build you up, ‘and to give you an inheritance 
among them thatare sanctified.” In order to obey 
this, you must “give yourself to the word of God 
and to prayer;” and let that be followed up by 
faithful, watchful, and self-denied endeavors, to live 
according to the word of God in private and pub- 
lic ; and so to act consistently with the prayers you 
present; or, as the apostle Paul expresses it, 
‘‘ watching thereunto with all’ perseverance.” 

Your sister, who is the bearer of this, is to re- 
main for three months. I wish much that you 
would cultivate intimacy with each other on the 
subject of religion; this requires only to be begun, 
in order to its becoming natural and easy to you 
both ; but, if you do not instantly endeavor to do 
it, then you will very soon become more estranged 
to each other upon that subject than to any other 
person ; and the Jonger you delay it, the difficulty 
of doing it will increase, until it seem ta you quite 
impossible. She has read your letter to me. 
Read to her the manuscript sermons I have sent 











perience the liberty wherewith Jesus makes his 
subjects free. 


you. Lam, dear son, your affectionate father and 
‘ friend in Christ. 


| below them, rolling gently along with a surface as 
}smooth as polished crystal. The shores were 
| slightiy curved, so as to exhibit a series of long and 
| graceful bends. The banks, so far as the eye could 
|reach, were low, and subject to inundation by the 
| spring floods; but the vegetation which formed their 
| chief beauty, was rich beyond description. Spring- 
ing from a deep alluvion soil, the forest trees reared 

their interwoven branches and foliage, forming an 
impenetrable shade. The hues of the forest were 
as various as they were beautiful. But if the eye 
was charmed, there was a loveliness, a stillness, 
and a silence, reigning throughout this scene, that 
touched the heart. ‘The very beauties that delight- 
ed, and the quietness that soothed, testified that 
man was a stranger here, and told the traveller that 
he was alone with his God. 

Such was the feeling of the missionaries as they 
gazed on this gentle stream and its wild shore. 
They had left their homes and their friends, their 
| pious companions, their cherished relatives, and 
| the scenes‘of their childhood, and they were going 
| beyond the confines of civil society, to dwell with 
the savage in his own wild woods. As they trav- 
elled to the west, they had seen the traces of civil- 
ization becoming every day more faint—every day 
they found the villages ruder and more distant from 
each other—until at last they had reached the 
abodes of the hunter, where the rifle and the axe, 
furnished the means of subsistence and defence. 
| An immense tract of wilderness was yet to be 
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traversed, before they could reach the scene of fu-| hour of sorrow. Though deeply afflicted, there 


ture labors, and they felt sad to think how seldom | 
the smile of a countryman, or the voice of a broth-| 
Their spirits | 


er, would cheer them on their way. 
sunk, as they looked at the boundless, extent of 
forest—gorgeous as it was to the eye, it was still 
as a blooming desert, containing nothing to warm 
the heart, or cherish the affections. Every object 
around them was strange, and they felt like exiles 
wandering far from the land of their birth. : 

These were trials, however, that had been anti- 
cipated; and it was easy to see in the mournful 
counterances of these humble Christians, as they 
wandered along the shore, that a heavier visitation 
was bending over them, than those which were 
necessarily incident to their situation. One of 
their companions, a beloved sister, was about to 
breathe her last sigh. The messenger of death 
had arrested her in the wilderness, giving asolemn 
warning to those who journeyed with her, that al- 
though they had forsaken the haunts of men, they 
had not escaped the casualties of human existence. 
Even here, where nature bloomed so fresh, where 
every surrounding object teemed with youth, and 
vigor, and fragrance, the messenger of fate could 
reach its victim. Bound on a mission of love, and 
bearing the tidings to thousands, yet they also bore 
with them the evidence of their own mortality. 
Death was silently pursuing their footseps, watch- 
ing his own appointed time, to claim the tribute 
which all must pay to the insatiate king of terrors. 

The situation of the dying missionary was soon 
known to the villagers, and a few of them went to 
offer, in their own homely way, the offices of hospi- 
tality ; but they came too late; the sufferer was 
too feeble to be removed ; and the mourning stran- 

rs said that they needed nothing from human 

indaess but a grave for their companion. The 
visiters were deeply affected. The death-bed ex- 
hibits at all times a solemn, and a touching scene ; 
and though of daily occurrence, its frequency does 
not destroy its fearful interest. There are few who 
reason coldly in the chamber of dissolution; and 
the imagination is easily excited by an incidental 
circumstance which brings an additional pang to 
the parting of the living and the dying. The 
present scene was one of no ordinary interest. 
The sufferer was a young and delicate female. A 
husband watched over her pallet, and two lovely 
children unconscious of the joss they were about 
to sustain, were with difficulty withheld from her 
embrace. The severing of hearts wedded in love 
—the parting of a mother from her infant children 
—are events which the most callous cannot view 
without emotion; but on ordinary occasions there 
is a melancholy pleasure in the reflection, that the 
survivors will often visit the grave of the deceased, 
to drop the unseen tear of affection. Even this 
mournful consolation was now wanting, and those 
who sorrowed, felt that when the soul of their 
friend should have departed, they must abandon 
her earthly remains, retaining no relic of her whom 
they had dearly loved. Her tomb would be on 
the wild shore, where no kindred ashes slept, and 
where they who dwelt near the spot, could only 
point it out as a stranger’s grave. 

The solemn moment had arrived when none af- 
fected to doubt the truth which was too evident, or 
sought to detain the spirit in its earthly abode. 
That spirit had begun to assume its celestial char- 
acter, and was already invested in the eyes of the 
beholders, with the attributes ofa brighter exis- 
tence. An angel seemed to be lingering among 
them as if unwilling to sever too rudely the cords 
of affection, with which she had been united to 
haman beings. She spoke little: but her words 
shewed that her thoughts partook of the change 
she was about to undergo. Her affections alter- 
nately lingered on the earth, and soared towards a 
better existence. The bosom of the saint swelled 
with a holy joy; but the heart of the wife and 
mother clung to the dearly cherished objects of its 
purest and ——— earthly passion. 

The mission family embraced a number of per- 
sons of both sexes, and it was gratifying to see in 
their deportment, how efficient is religion in the 











was a decent composure, a quiet humility, and an 
entire resignation in all their words and actions. 
They spoke not of death as the loathsome compan- 
ion of disease, or the precursor of corruption, but 
as the natural consummation of all earthly being. 
They sorrowed not for her who was going toa 
better world, but for those who remained. ‘Their 
voices were firm and cheerful—and even the timid 
soul that was fluttering in the hope and fear, and 
joy, of the dying moment, acquired calmness from 
the serenity of others. 

Such was the day. Evening came and the suf- 
ferer still lived. Prayer and hymn were heard at 
intervals throughout the night, but all else was 
silent, and at a late hour, they who cast a look at 
the shore, beheld a dim light still emanating from 
the chamber of death, and appearing as a bright 
speck in the surrounding gloom—like the linger- 
ing soul, whose feeble radiance still gleamed in the 
dark ‘‘ valley of the shadow of death.” 

The following day was the Sabbath. At the 
dawn, the villagers hastened to the boats. The 
missionaries were already engaged at their morning 
devotions. The voice of prayer was heard, ascend- 
ing through the stillness of that quiet hour. The 
accents were low and trembling, but distinctly 
audible. ‘The speaker alluded to her whose spirit 
had gone to the mansions of the blessed, and prayed 
for the bereaved husband and the orphan children, 
and the villagers then knew that she in whose fate 
they had felt so deeply interested, suffered no lon- 
ger. After a moment’s pause, the notes of sacred 
song were heard floating over the tide—so sweet, so 
mournful, that every heart was touched, and every 
eye moistened. 

At sunset the same day, the remains of the stran- 
ger were borne to the place of burial, by her late 
companions, followed by the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage. A large Indian mound in the rear of the 
town, had been selected, as the only spot not sub- 
ject to inundation. The grave was opened on the 
summit of this eminence, and here was the body 
of a Christian female deposited among the relics of 
heathen warriors. The inhabitants, and the mis- 
sion family stood around, with their heads reverent- 
ly uncovered, while one of the missionaries addres- 
sed them—then some one raised a hymn, and the 
whole company joined, chanting with a solemn 
fervor, as if a flood of devotional feeling had burst 
spontaneously from every bosom atthe same instant; 
and when they all knelt upon the mound, it was 
not from any signal or invitation given by man, but 
God touched their hearts and as the song of praise 
ceased, they all involuntarily prostrated themselves 
before His throne. : 

When the people rose, and the officiating minis- 
ter had dismissed them with his usual benediction, 
the widowed husband stepped forward, leading one 
of his children in each hand. For a moment he 
stood by the newly filled grave, gazing on it with an 
agony which he strove in vain to subdue. In a broken 
voice he thanked the people of the village for their 
kindness, and committed the remains of his wife to 
their protection.. He begged them to mark and 
remember the place of interment, in order that, “ if 
hereafter a stranger in passing through their village 
should ask them for the grave of Betsey ——, they 
could lead him to the spot.” 
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DEATH OF SARAH FULLER. 
[From Dr. Ryland’s Life of Fuller.) 

[This child was the daughter of the Rev. AnpREw Fot- 
Ler, of Kettering, Eng. She died May 30, 1786, aged six 
years and nearly six months. Dr Ryland thus speaks of her : 
—‘ She was a very intelligent amiable child, and gave 
much hopeful evidence of early piety ; as I can attest | ate 
my own ene as well as from the following narrative 
drawn up by her father :”’} 

“ Sarah Fuller was born at Soham, Dec. 7, 1779. 
At the time of her birth, I committed her to God, 
as, I trust, I have done many times since. Once 
in particular, viewing her as she lay smiling in the 
cradle, at the age of eight months, my heart was 





much affected: I took her up in my arms, retired, 
and in that position, wrestled hard with God for 
a blessing ; at the same time, offering her up, as it 





were, and solemnly presenting her to the Lord 
for acceptance. In this exercise I was greatly en- 
couraged by the conduct of Christ towards those, 
who brought little children in their arms to him, 
for his blessing. 


“I have frequently, when carrying her in my ~ 


arms, sung over her such lines as the following, 
with much affection : 
‘ Mays’t thou live to know and fear him, 
Trust and love him all thy days: 
Then go dwell forever near him, 
See his face, and sing his praise.’ 
Or this—‘ O may’st thou live to reach the place 
Where he unveils his lovely face ; 
There all his glories to behold, 
And sing his name to harps of gold.’ 

“She was a child of great vivacity of spirits ; 
but nothing remarkably vicious. The only times 
in her life that I had any occasion to use a rod, 
was when she was about four years ald, for telling 
alie. Having, one day, a great inclination to go 
out, she asked leave, and then said she had o! 
tained it, when she had not. 

“ About December, she was taken ill, at North- 
ampton: our friends thought her illness to be the 
measles. After a while, she seemed to get better, 
and onthe 16th of December, I brought her home. 
From the time of her return, we perceived a re- 
markable seriousness in her, with an uncommon 
delight in reading ; and in our apprehension, her 
faculties ripened much beyond her years. But 
still her illness hung about her. In the beginning 
of February, she had the measles of a certainty ; 
and we hoped she would have recovered her health 
after the turn of the disorder ; but, from that time, 
she grew weaker and weaker, and her complaints 
grew more and more alarming. A hectic fever 
preyed upon her perpetually. At this time, how- 
ever, she took great delight in reading accounts 
of the conversion of little children, and seemed to 
love those children for their godliness. She would 
read these narratives aloud, when she was obliged 
to pause at every few words to get breath, till, in- 
deed, we were obliged to restrain her, lest it 
should overcome her. At the same time, she 
discovered great tenderness of conscience, in re- 
spect of speaking the truth, and keeping holy the 
Lord’s day. She would chide her brother Robert, 
if he discovered any inclination to play on that day. 

“In March, I took her to Northampton, for the 
advice of Dr. Kerr. This cheered her spirits; as 
she loved Mr. and Mrs. Ryland, and wanted to go 
to see them. She stayed there a fortnight, and 
ber aunt with her. The doctor was very atten- 
tive and kind to her, and we still hoped that she 
might recover. During this fortnight, I went 
two or three times to see her; and one evening, 
being with her alone,she. asked me to pray for 
her. ‘What do you wish me to pray for, my 
dear?’ said I. She answered,‘ That God would 
bless me, and keep me, and save my soul.’ ‘Do 
you think, then, that you are a sinner?’ Yes, fa- 
ther” Fearing she did not understand what she 
said, I asked her, ‘What is sin, my dear?’ She 
answered,‘ Telling a story.’ I comprehended 
this, and it went to my heart. ‘ What then, (I 
said,) you remember, do you, my having correct- 
ed you once, for telling a story?’ ‘ Yes, father.’ 
‘ And are you grieved for having so offended God ” 
‘Yes, father. I asked her, if she did not try to 
pray herself. She answered, ‘I sometimes try, 

ut I do not know how to pray; 1 wish you 
would pray for me, till I can pray for myself” As 
‘I continued to sit by her, she appeared much de- 
jected. Iaskedher the reason. She said, ‘Iam 
afraid I shall go to hell” ‘My dear, (said I) 
who told you so?’ ‘Nobody (said she,) but 
know, if I do not pray to the Lord, I must go to 
hell.” 1 then went to prayer with her, with many 
tears. After her return to Kettering, we soon saw, 
with heart-rending grief, evident symptoms of 
approaching dissolution. Her mind seemed to 
grow, however, in seriousness. She had some 
verses composed for her, by our friend Mr. Ryland. 

Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
Thy grace betimes impart, 

And grant thy Holy Spirit may 
Renew my infant heart. 

A helpless creature I was born, 
And from my birth I stray’d ; 

I must be wretched and forlorn, 
Without thy mercy’s aid. 

But Christ can all my sins forgive, 

nd wash away their stain, 

And fit my soul with him to live, 
And in his kingdom fign. 

To him let little children come, 
For he hath said they may; 

His bosom then shall be their home, 
Their tears he’ll wipe away. 
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For all who early seek his face, 
Shall surely taste his love ; 
Jesus will guide them by his grace, 
To dwell with him above. 

These, when we rode for the air, she often re- 
quested me to say overtoher. She several times 
requested me to pray with her. I asked her 
again, if she tried to pray herself: I found by her 
answer that she did, and was used to pray over 
the hymn which Mr. Ryland composed for her. 
I used to carry her in my arms into the fields, 
and there talk with her upon the desirableness 
of dying and being with Christ, and with holy men 
and women, and with those holy children who 
cried, ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.’ Thus I tried 
to reconcile her, and myself with her, to death, 
without directly telling her she would soon die. 
One day, as she lay in bed, I read to her the last 
eight verses of Rev. vii. ‘'They shall hunger no 
more, nor thirst,’ &c. I said nothing upon it, 
but wished to observe what effect the passage 
might have upon her; I should not have wonder- 
ed if she had been a little cheered by it. She 
said nothing, however ; but looked very dejected. 
1 said, ‘My dear, you are unhappy. She was 
silent. I urged her to tell me what was the mat- 
ter. Still she was silent. [ then asked her, 
whether she was afraid she should not go to that 
blessed world of which I had been reading ? She 
answered, Yes. ‘ But what makes you afraid, my 
dear? ‘ Because, (said she with a tone of grief that 
pierced me to the heart,) I have sinned against 
the Lord.’ ‘True, my dear (said I,) you have 
sinned against the Lord; but the Lord is more 
ready toforgive you, if you are grieved for of- 
fending him, than I can be to forgive you, when 
you are grieved for offending me; and youknow 
how ready I am to do that.’ 1 then told her of 
the great grace of God, and the love of Christ to 
sinners. I told her of his mercy in forgiving a 
poor wicked thief, who, when he was dying, pray- 
ed to him to save his soul. At this she seemed 
cheered, but said nothing. 

“A few weeks before she died,she asked her 
aunt to read to her. ‘What shall I read, my 
dear?’ said her aunt. ‘Read, (said she) some 
book about Christ.’ Her aunt read part of the 
2ist chapter of Matthew, concerning the children 
who shouted ‘Hosanna to the Son of David.’ 
As her death drew nigh, I was exceedingly affee- 
ted, and very earnest in prayer for her soul, hav- 
ing now no hope of her life. I used frequently 
to anticipate her death, when 1 could think of 
nothing but the language of Reuben—‘ The child 
is not: and J, whither shall I go!’ I thought at 
that time, if any thing were said at her funeral, it 
should be from some such passage as this. In 
short, J am sure I was affected to excess, and in 
a way that 1 ought not to have been, if I had lov- 
ed God better. About this time I threw myself 
prostrate on the floor, and wept exceedingly, yet 
pleading with God for her. The agony of my 
spirit produced a most violent bilious complaint, 

‘which laid me quite aside for several days. I 
then reflected that I had sinned, in being so inor- 
dinately anxious. From this I felt a degree of 
calmness and resignation to God. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th of May,I heard a whispering in 
an adjoining room. I suspected the cause, and 
upon inquiry, found that the child expired about 
six o’clock, with a slight convulsive motion, with- 
out a sigh or a groan. I called the family to me, 
and as well as 1 was able, attempted to bless a 
taking as well as a giving God ; and to implore that 
those of us who were left behind, might find grace 
in the wilderness. The words of the Shunamite 
were at that time much to me—‘It is well.’ 
These words were preached from at her funeral, 
by Mr. Ryland. My affliction had prevented my 
seeing her the last few days of her life; but I 
just went and took leave of her body, before the 
coffin was fastened down; though that was al- 
most too much for me, in my weak and afflicted 
state. Our friends were all very kind to her. 
Miss Hall and Miss Walker had bought her some 
toys in London, in the beginning of May, and she 
counted much of their coming down, but died be- 
fore their arrival. She was very patient under 
her afflictions, scarcely ever complaining, even 
when her bones penetrated through her skin. If 
ever we were obliged to force. medicines upon 
her, though she would cry a little at the moment, 
yet she would quickly leave off, and kiss us, say- 
ing, ‘I love you, I love you all, I love you for ma- 
king me take my medicines, for I know you do it 
for my good.’ Her constitution was always rather 
delicate, her temper amiable, and her behaviour 
engaging. 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
I HAVE FOUND JESUS. 

“Thave found Jesus,” was the first that L— 
said to me, as 1 met her in the street yesterday, 
after an absence of several days. And her face was 
full of joy when she told me. L— belonged to the 
class of my friend E , and was one of those 
whom, two Sabbaths before, I had talked with, and 
whom I found very anxious to know what they must 
do to be saved. E—— wasa very faithful teacher, 
and had carefully taught her scholars the truths of 
the Bible. She had prayed for them too, and 
taught them to pray for themselves: And when I 
saw them, they were just begining to see and to 
feel that they were great sinners, and that if Jesus 
Christ did not pardon their sins, and give them new 
hearts, they must be miserable forever. ‘They 
wept, when they thought of their sins, and how 
they had grieved their Saviour, by refusing so long 
to give him their hearts. And when I told them 
what the Bible says about repenting and loving 
Christ, and how ready Christ was to receive them, 
they only wept the more. I then told them that 
God had promised to hear prayer, and that, until I 
saw them again, I would pray for them particularly, 
every morning at5o,clock. Then they seemed 
very glad, and all said that they would go by them- 
selves, at the same hour every day, and try to pray 
with me. And so I left them, and was gone a 
great many days. But I knew that if they prayed, 
their Saviour would be with them, and would 
certainly answer their prayers. I thought a great 
deal of these scholars while I was gone, and I can- 
not express how happy I felt, when, the first day 
after l got home, one of them came running to me 
in the street, to tell me—‘ I have found Jesus.” 
I asked her about the others—G. and D. and. J.— 
and think, if you can, how very happy I was to 
hear that they too had all “found Jesus.” Yes, 
they had all found a Saviour whom they loved very 
much, and who they knew loved them, and would 
always love them, and would give them when they 
died, one of those mansions, which he told his dis- 
ciples about in the f4th chapter of John. 

And all }ittle children may find Jesus, if they 
will only pray, as these little girlsdid. © Junza. 
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TRAVELLING IN THE EAST. 

When we speak of travelling, we think of get- 
ting into a snug stage-coach, our baggage safely 
strapped on behind, three or four fellow-traveHers 
sitting with us, roll#mg over convenient roads, and 
without care or trouble on oer part, arriving at our 
journey’s end ;—or we think of the still more plea- 
sant steam-boat, with its furnished parlors, and its 
rapid steady movement over the smooth rivers ;— 
or, at worst, we know that, wherever we may wish 
to go, safe roads and the protection of the laws will 
make our journey easy and free from danger. 

But we must not judge of the journeyings of 
other countries and other days by the advantages 
that we enjoy. Neither stage-coaches, nor public 
roads well made and kept in order at the public 
cost, nor the safeguard of laws and civil govern- 
ment, are to be found, even to this day, by those 
who travel in the deselate plains or the wide wastes 
of Asia and Africa. 

Again, when we travel, we pass numbers of con- 
venient resting places, where men gain a living by 
furnishing such things as travellers need—food, 
comfortable lodging, and even many of what we 
call the comforts and luzuries of life. In the wild- 
est parts of our country, where even yet it is un- 
settled, a day’s journey will bring the way-faring 
man to some such place of rest.—But in the east- 
ern countries—in almost all Asia, and in Africa, 
there are no such conveniences for the traveller’s 
accommodation. Sometimes he will find a place 
built at the public expense, or by some kind heart- 








ed person, where four bare walls, sometimes with, 


. !and sometimes without a roof, may afford himself 


and his beasts protection from robbers and wild ani- 
mals; but more often he has to make his lodging in 
the open air, under a tree or the side of a rock, or to 
d d on the kindness of some hospitable person for 
admittance to his house; and in crossing the great 
barren plains called deserts, he will have to spend 
night after night without even the shelter of a tree, 
and ‘pass day after day without meeting a living 
being, or seeing a human habitation. 

These difficulties and dangers have given rise to 
a way of travelling in those countries, altogether 
different from ours. Here, every man goes about 
his own business at such time as is most comvenient 
for him, without caring or asking whether any 
others are travelling his road or not. He has roads, 
and conveyances, and inns, and the protection of 
the laws, and he has no need of company. But 
where all these are wanting, it would be danger- 
ous—indeed, almost impossible, to travel alone. 
Men are obliged to gather together into companies, 
that they may protect each other, supply each 
other’s wants, and afford mutual help m all the 
hardships which they must encounter. 

Such is the origin of what are called the cara- 
vans of the East. At stated times, large bands of 
travellers pass from one place to another ; these 
bands are provided with every thing that will be 
needed on their journey :—experienced guides to 
show the road—arms to defend themselves against 
bands of robbers, who lie lurking in the desert to 
attack and plunder travellers—tents to shelter them 
from the sun’s fierce heat in the middle of the day, 
and from the heavy dews at night—water to drink 
while they pass through the sandy plains where 
there are no rivers, nor running springs, nor ever 
wells, for miles and miles together—and_ food 
enough to last them and their beasts till they ar- 
rive at their journey’s end. Such a band, when 
gathered together, and om its march, is called a 
caravan—its stops, for rest by day and sleep at 
night, are called its halts: —the buildings or enclo~ 
sed places, which are found in some parts, provided 
for its accommodation, are called Caravanserais. 
or 





In these caravans, there are always great num- 
bers of camels, the beast of burthen most common. 
in those countries. In the sandy plains which 
they have to cross, no carriage could get along— 
its wheels would sink and be of no manner of use. 
No horse or ox could draw or carry burthens 
through the dry, barren tracts, without grass or 
water, on which they travel. But God has fitted 
the camel expressly for this purpose. I: can carry 
on its back almost as much as a horse can draw. 
Its tough, broad, springy foot enables it to tread 
with ease om the hot, yielding sand. Its stomach 
is so wonderfully contrived as to hold water for 
many days, so that it can pass ten, fifieen, or even 
twenty, without needing to drink more than once. 
The merchandise, and heavy goods, are always 
carried by these useful animals. So are the tents, 
and water, and provisions, to be used in the jour- 
ney; and if there are any women or children in 
the company, they have seats provided for them in 
a kind of basket swung on the camels’ backs. Of 
the men, sith as can afford it ride, some on camele, 
some on horses and asses; but very many journey 
all the way on foot. [Children’s Mag. 





THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
LITTLE CHARLES. 

T once went into a Sabbath school where I was 
a stranger, and was requested by the superintend- 
ent to take aclass of very small children, who could 
not read and talk to them. 

Now I always love to talk to little children, when 
they are good, and pay attention to what I say, and, 
this time, the little boys were very attentive and 
kept their eyes on me all the time I was talking. 
I cannot stop to tell you about all these children, 
because it would take me too long, but I want to 
tell you a little about one of them, whose name was 
Charles. 

Charles was only six years old, and had been to 
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the Sabbath school only a short time, and, having 
never had any opportunity to learn any thing, be- 
fore he went there, he could neither read nor say 
any lessons of any kind. His parents were wick- 
ed people, and had never taught him to love God 
and good things, but used to let him say wicked 
words, and quarrel and fight; sothat he was a very 
bad boy. 

I told him how very wicked it was to do as he 
did, and that if he did not leave off saying wicked 
words and fighting, he would grow up a bad boy, 
and would then no doubt, make a bad man, and 
might end his days upon the gallows; and I told 
* him, too, how angry God always was with wicked 
children, and how he would punish them for their 
wickedness when they died, by sending them away 
to that place where all wicked people go, and where 
they live forever, very miserable. 

Charles seemed to be affected by what I said to 
him, and promised to think of it and try to bea 
good boy in future. And I believe he did try, and 
I believe he prayed to God to help him, too; for 
when I went to the same Sabbath School again, 
about a year afterwards, I found him there in the 
same class, and his teacher told me that he had 
left off swearing and fighting, and came to the 
school every Sabbath, and got his lessons very well, 
and he hoped he would make a very good boy. 

Now what I want my young friends to do is, to 
get some good from this short story about little 
Charles. If any of you are as wicked as he used to 
be, I want you now to leave off your wicked habits, 
and pray to God to forgive you, and to help youdo 
as you ought, I want you also to be very careful not 
to get into the company of bad boys where you would 
Jearn to do and say wicked things as Charles once 
did. 
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MARY’S THOUGHTS OF GOD. 

Last winter, a little girl, about five years old, went 
tostay several weeks with her grandmother. She used 
to ask a great many questions about God, and heaven, 
and other s»lemn things; and some of them seemed 
very wonderfal for so young a child. 

One day, she stood looking out of the window upon 
the fields, which were all white with snow. She was 
wishing the snow was gone; and that spring, which 
always brings the sweet singing birds,and covers the 
ground with the green‘grass, and with beautiful flow- 
ers, wag come. 

After standing and looking there a long time, she 
said, “ Grandma, who makes the snow come in the 
winter, and go away in the spring ?’”"—*‘ God, my dear,” 
said her grandmother. Mary looked very thoughtful, 
and by and by said—Grandma, does God make the 

ass come in the spring; and all the flowers, and the 
sot on the trees, and the birds which sing so sweet- 
ly 2” “Yes,”* replied her grandmother. Mary then stood 
a great while longer, looking first upon the little flakes 

snow under the window; then upon the great white 
sheet of snow which covered the fields as far as she 
could see; and she looked all the time, as if she was 
thinking of something that was very interesting. At 
jast she turned round from the window again, and said, 
“Grandma, if God can make the snow come on the 
ground, and all go away again when he pleases; and 
ean make the and the flowers, and the leaves 
and the birds come in the spring, what a great Being 
God must be!” 

Now will not every one who reads this 
and think, yes, think a long time, as Mary 
a , Sa ing God must be !” 

ou remember that only a few months ago, ull the 
ground was covered very deep with snow. You re- 
member too, that all the snow fell in little flakes. Now 
you cannot, no all the men in the world cannot make a 
single flake of snow. Try, and see if you can—try 
hard. O, no, you could no more do it, than you could 
make a world. But God makes all the snow. And 
only think how many flakes there were last winter in 
the world. There are a great many thousands in ane 
hand-full. Then, think how many blades of grass 
there are in your door-yard, and how many leaves on 
the tree in front of the house. It would take you a 
year to count them. Then think of all the blades of 
which cover the earth; and all the leaves which 

are on all the trees. But the great God made them all. 

My dear young friends, if you will stop and think of 

things a while, you will feel as little Mary did, 
“ what a great Being God must be!”—S. S. 
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Prayer preferred to sleep.—Litile John B. who lives in 
Dalton, was told by his mother, it was time for him to retire to 
bed. <* No, ma,” said he, “I wish to sit up till Pa comes in, 
so that I can pray with him.” [Com. 

















THE NEGRO BOY. 
A letter to the Editor. 

Mr. Editor,—A few months ago, I was journey- 
ing in the interior of one of the middle states. As 
I was often a visiter in families where many inte- 
resting children were met around the fireside, I had 
frequent occasion to remember how highly favored 
those were, who had the Youth’s Companion, to 
make them a weekly visit. And more than once, 
I thought of addressing a letter to your young read- 
ers, in the hope of giving them some information 
and pleasure, respecting parts of their country which 
they had not visited. I havea story to relate tothem, 
in which perhaps they will be somewhat interested. 

After the long and fatiguing rides of the week, 
I was received on Saturday into a most excellent 
family, whose kindness and hospitality I had often 
enjoyed. One of the servants in the house, was a 
young and very intelligent negro boy, of about 14 
years of age. As I retired at the close of the, 
evening, he attended meto.my room. Being much 
exhausted, I directed him to bring my portmanteau, 
and told him if he would sit by my side at the fire, 
and hold the candle I would read to him a few! 
verses of the Bible, before I went tomy pillow. He | 
seemed very glad, and hastened to get the chairs 
ready, and the candle trimmed, while I was getting 
the book. 

I selected a plain, and easy passage, and endea- 
vored to explain it.as I read. He looked at me 
intently all the time, and seemed deeply interested 
in all that was said. After I had read a few min- 
utes, and had taken occasion to urge upon him the 
importance of religion, and the danger of putting 
off repentance, until it was too late, it occurred to 


me that he perhaps, could read, and might read to|_ 


me. I asked him the question, and the following 
conversation as near as I can remember, ensued. 

“Can you read, George ?” 

“‘ Yes, Sir, a little—mistress is teaching me now.” 

** Well, I should like to hear you read, you may 
take the Bible and read a little,—see how slow, 
and distinctly you can read. 

He did so, and I was much surprised to find that 
he read in so plain, and proper a manner. 

i occasionally interrupted him, in order toexplain 
what he was reading, and to impress it upon him. 

“ That’s excellent reading,” said he, as he closed 
the Bible, and returned it to me. 

“Ts’nt it a very hard thing,’ said George, ‘to 
get religion?” 

‘*In some respects it is,’ I replied; ‘ in others 
itis not. Do you not remember what is said in 
some parts of the Bible, inviting any person to 
come to God, and find forgiveness for their sins? 
—especially in Isaiah, ‘ Ho, every one that thirst- 
eth, come ye to the’ waters, yea, come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and without price?’ ” 

‘*T suppose this to be a kind, and affectionate in- 
vitation for all to come to God, and be Christians. 
But there is one passage, which I love to think of 
most, which shows how kindly the Saviour invites 
all to come to him. It isin Matthew. You will 
find it in the Ilth chapter, (giving him the Bible 
again.) It is one of the last verses in the chapter, 
‘Come unto me all ye that labor.’ ’’ 

“Yes, Sir,” said George, interrupting me, “ I 
know that. Mistress taught it to me a few Sun- 
days ago. ‘Come unto me all ye that Jabor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’” 

‘*T am very glad you remember what your mis- 
tress has taught you so well ; I hope you will always 
be attentive, when she teaches you. It is a great 
privilege that you enjoy to have such a mistress. 
There are a great many servants, that never have 
such opportunities as you do, to learn.” 

“IT hope I shall try to learn,” said George. 

“IT hope you will,” [ replied. ‘ But especially 
George, I hope you will remember what you al- 
ready know. Ihave no doubt you believe you 
have a wicked heart, like all the rest of the world, 
and that it is necessary your heart must be changed, 
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any one should ask you how you could know 


that we can tell whether we love God. 


whether they really love their Maker and Saviour? 





“ Yes, Sir.” 

‘Well, George, why will you not resolve to seek 
your Saviour now, that you may be prepared to die? 
You know that you may die suddenly, and when 
you least expect it. I have known boys younger | 
than you are, who have died very suddenly, and I _ 
do wish that you would prepare yourself to go and _ 
give up your account to God.” 

“Have you ever thought much about these — 
things, George?” 

“Yes, Sir, sometimes.” 

“ flave you ever tried to come to 
and to give your heart to him?” 

“How can I know, Master,” said George, 
“when I have given my heart to Christ ?” 

‘“‘ How can you know? Why suppose George, 


your Saviour, | 
e ¢ 


whether you loved your father or mother, do you 
think you could tell ? 

‘* Why yes, Sir,” he said at once. 

** How could you tell ?” 

**T could feel it.” 

‘* Do you think you could tell in any other way?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

** What other way do you think of?” 

*‘T should love them, and should obey them, 
and not fret them, and bring water for them, and if 
they were sick, I should be sorry, and should go 
and get herbs, to make them some tea.” 

** Well, now George, it is just in the same way 
If you love 
him, you will obey Aim, and try to do every thing to: 

lease him,” 

Will not the readers of the Youth’s Compan- 

ion, apply this test to themselves, and learn by it” 











in order to be happy when you die.” 





From the Portland Courier. 
«« And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there.”’ 





Worpsworth. | 
FRIENDSHIP OF FLOWERs. 


Two flowerets enone little bed, 
Received their birth at early dawn, 
And many an insect round their head 
Humm’d tales of beauty on that morn. 


They breath’d and perfume filled the air, 
They blush’d, and brighter grew their shade, 
Till one look’d up to see how fair, 

How wondrous fair her friend was made. 


And fain the little flower would know 

If she herself were fair to see ; 

Did her own tints as brightly glow ? 

Was her form as graceful, light and free ? 





At length on her own green leaves she spied 


Riis we 


A fairy glass, ’twas a drop of dew, the 
And she turned ber form from side to side, Fe 
And blushed at herself so fair to view. 4 


They seemed each hour to grow more fair, 
As they listened 10 hear the insect’s song ; 
They breathed all,day the perfum’d air, 
And together slept, the dark night long. 
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At morn the flower again look’d up 

Her sister’s loveliness to see, 

But withered was the floweret’s cup, 
And droop’d its form once light and free. 


She bent her head its leaves to kiss, 

And stoop’d to help the drooping one, 

And she loved her more in an hour like this, 
Than when she in pride and beauty shone. 


From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
HYMN. 


My tongue shall ever bless 
The goodness of the Lord, 
That I am early taught 

To love his holy word : 


That I am tanglit to fear 


And worship him while young, 
Whom angels praise above 
With never ending song. 


And I will always try ‘ 
To love the Lord of truth, 

Whose ever watchful eye 
Guides and protects my youth. 


I'll fear to do a thing 
Displeasing in his sight ;— 

Thus will life’s early spring 
Be always fair and bright. 








